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api, Esq. asiembled ia Clayton-Square, Li< 
Terpool, October, 1812 ; by himself, Is. 

A Charge to the Grand Jury of Nor' 
wicb, 1606 ; containing a just delineation 
of Popery ; by Lord Coke, 2». 

SXRMOMS. 

Sermons for Parochial and Domestic use ; 
V^ Richard Mant, M.A. I8t.bds.' 

Nine Sermons preached in the year 
1718-19 J by the late Rev. Isaac Watts, 
D JD. ; now nrst published frqm the manu- 
script ia the family of a contemporary 
friend ; by John Pye Smith, DJ). 6$. 

THEOt-OCr. 

A Father's Letters to hit Children, in 
which the holiness, justice, and mercy of 
Ood are shown to have ever existed upon 
the same foundation of wisdom, truth and 
Jove ; by a Country Gentleman, 6s. bds. 

Unitarianism defended j being a reply 
to the Rev. J. Freeston's Serious Inquiry 
into the nature and effects of Modern So- 
cioianism. Is. 

Contemplations of an andent tayman 
on the Christian System ; by S. Bradney, 
£9.6d. 

Christian Morak ; by Hannah More, 
13s. 

VOTAOES AND TEAVELS. 

The Travels of Sylvester Tramper, 
through the interior of South Africa, 
Ss. 6d. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Let* 
ters, during an Excursion in Italy, in the 
years 1802 and 3; by Joseph Forscythe, 
Esq. lS5.bds, 

IRISH ?n^LICATIONt> 

Hints to Jurors upon the Liberty of tbf 
ftress, Sd. 

Observations on Schirrns and Cancer of 
the Womb, and the Advantages of a new 
Mode of treatment; by Patrick Sharkey, 
Mi>., T.CX!. 

A modest Reply to the Right Rev. 
Author of Letters to Lord Fingali and 
Qeorjre Canning ; with some Remarks on 

the promise of the Duke of R. to make 

that Right Rev. Gentleman an ArchUshop; 
by Daniel O'Connell, Barrister at Law. 

The History of the Irish Catholics, from 
the Settlement in 1691 ; with a View of 
the State of Ireland, from the Invasion of 
Henry II. to the Revolution ; by M. 
O'Connor, Esq. Part I. ; 1 Is. 4^, bit. 

Cottage Dialogues amon« the Irish Pea^ 
santry ; by Mary Leadbeater; Part II; ls.8d. 

Short Stories for Cottagers, intended to 
accompany Cottage Dialogues, Is. Id. 



In notices of literary works, it may appear 
unusual to nention the prospectus of a 
newspaper, but in a period, when sound 
political semknent is rare in. these pub- 
lications, and when the proprietor has 
been a sufFercr in the cause of the Liber- 
ty of the Press,* we are induced to.com- 
municate to our readers the foUowin|^ 
rKosFECTus or 
DRAKARD'S PAPER. 

LONDOH IDITIOH. 

To ht puiiitiiJ vteeidy on Saturday astd SuiiHaf, 
Ma; Draeaed's Weekly Journal, pub- 
lished at Stamford, LiacoUuhire, having 
acquired a considerable circulation in the 
metropolis, and in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, remote from the pro- 
vincial' district in which its local and 
commercjgl intelligepce is found use- 
ful aud interesting, it is intended to print 
a London Edition of this Pap«r, to com- 
mence with the second week of the ensu- 
ing year. The London Edition will be 
printed and pubUshed in London; the 
Editor's political essays will be retained, 
but all the advertisements and local news 
that appear i« the country p^er, will be 
excluded. The space thus forded by the 
exclusion of a description of matter sq ne- 
cessary in a mere provincial journal, but 
so uninteresting to every reader out of its 
provincial district, will be occupied by ex- 
tending the diicussiun of (he questions aris- 
ing out of public events, beyond what the 
limits of the country paper will allow ; and 
by devoting particular attention to a class 
of subjects, which, with but one solitary, 
yet excellent exception, (Tht Examintr,) 
are either entirely neglected, or, at best, 
but very superficially noticed by the con- 
ductors of our newspapers. The subjects 
alluded to, are those connected with the 
Morals, the Manners, and the Literature 
of the period. 

The treating of such subjects will form a 
stated and principal feature in the Journal 
thus announced ; and it may be expected, 
that they wilt be handled is), the same spi- 
rit, and with a viev^^to the same ends, tliat 
have distinguished and regulated the oii- 



• For pyblishing a paragraph in his pa- 
per, for which the Editors of another pa- 
per were acquitted by a London jury, he 
was imprisoned 18 mouths in the jail of 
Lincoln, paid a fine of £SOQ, and gave 
security for his good behaviour. He ha; 
lately been liberated, on the ei|Hr3tioa of 
bis period of confinemtot^ 
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^nal writing in the " Stamford News." 
It is hoped, that the plan which those con- 
cerned in this undertaking have arranged 
for their guidance, will be found to recon- 
cile and combine two properties, eacli of 
which is essential to a publication that pro- 
fesses to chrniicte events, and to reason on 
them, but which had frequently been 
found subversive of each other : it is 
hoped, that the essays and criticism may 
be rendered complete in their extent, and 
comprehensive and various in tTieir range, 
without unduly encroaching on that por- 
tion of the Journal, which, in justice to 
these times of momentous import, and to 
the social solicitude of readers, is claimed 
by the policical occurrences and domestic 
incidents of the day. It may safely be 
promised to tke public, that a very unusual 
degree of care and industry will be be- 
stowed on that department of the paper 
which is devoted to Compilation, in order 
to render it, what, as a newspaper, it 
should be, a Full Register, uniting fact 
and commentary, and not regardless of cu.. 
riosity, while it aspires to address the un- 
derstanding. 

§n the 9th and IQth of January, 1813, there 
^will be publUhed, in a quarto fotmy priie 
nine pence haif'penny^ 

A NEW WECKLV JOURNAL, 

called 
DRAKARD'S PAPER. 

LONfiOH EDITION. 

7he Editors Address to the Public. 

The mechanical arrangement of the 
paper having been detailed, it becomes the 
duty of the Editor to enlarge a little upon 
the spirit by which it will be auimatcd. It 
is true, he i$ already before the public, in 
the conduct of the " Stamford News," 
which, since its commencement, has been 
under his management, and to those 
who know that Journal, no new pledge 
or explanation is requisite. But as the plan 
of the London edition, now announced, 
is more extensive than that of the Countr]^ 
Paper, it seems likely to go into the hands 
of individuals who know but little of the 
latter : an exposition of the Editor's views 
aiid opinions, is therefore necessary oo the 
present occasion. 

On political questions, the " Stamford 
News" has been accustomed to express it- 
self at length, and with decision ; it must 
also be added, in general opposition to the mea- 
sures of the persms in poiver. On this latter 



circumstance, however, we are far from 
reflecting with a sentiment of satisfaction, 
except as it proves tiiat we have discharged 
a duty; and we beg it to be understood, 
that it is not now tlxrust prominently for- 
ward, in order to gain an interest in the 
worst class of men's feelings, which, as 
they certainly are the most importunate in 
their appetites, are usually supposed most 
likely to influence to a liberal return for 
their gratification. It has been held- out 
from elevated quarters, to the scandal of 
public writers, that they take up censure 
simply as a proiitable commodity in which 
to deal; that they declare aloud their op- 
position to the ministry, as imposters of 
another description display in large cha- 
racters, on their premises, " no connec- 
tion WITH THE SBOP NEXT DOOR !" not 

because it is under disreputable manage- 
ment, or contains what is bad, but because 
they, themselves are rogues, and deal in 
trash. Particular instances might be se- 
lected, in support of this general accusa- 
tion ; but it must jiot have so much con- 
ceded to it, without a remark on the base 
inconsistency of some of those by whom it 
is preferred- If a Judge, to whom is en- 
trusted the sword »f justice, that he may 
preserve from violation, or avenge when 
violated, those moralities that form the 
basis of society, and the happiness of our 
species, were to rack his understandiug, 
and outrage the truth, to deliver from the 
bench excuses for the crime of adultery, 
when assuming its most aggravated aspect, 
because an ill-judging Prince had sought 
out the adulterer for promotion about liis 
court, could it be admitted, that reproach- 
es against the venality of Journalists came 
vrith grace from the lips of this administra- 
tor of the laws ? It will be immediately 
answered, " No; but the case is too mon- 
strous to occur." It may be so ; yet we 
apprehend it will be found, that much of 
the blustering invective which has recently 
been levelled against the best part of the 
newspaper press, has proceeded from a 
quarter not a wliit more worthy of respect 
or attention. 

We have hitherto endeavoured, in the" 
publication which, on the same principles, 
and with a view to the same ends, is now 
about tobe extended, to maintain an impar- 
tial and discriminating tone, as well as one 
of necessary boldness and decision. We 
are impressed with a conviction, that some 
of the writers who urge the necessity of a 
reform in the administration of public af- 
fairs, do, in fact, retard its advance, by a 
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certain unquatiiiedness of manner, which, 
even when the matter is uHobjectionable, 
repels manyfor the few it convinces, and 
discredits an excellent cause by represent- 
ing in unamiable colours its avowed and 
most active advocates. Seeing this error, 
and believing that it has very injurious ef- 
fects, we of course entertain a wish to a- 
void it. The present times are favourable 
to unanimity of sentiment : for the evils 
produced by an inadequate, ill-adapted, 
and corrupt system, have now ripened in- 
to a notoriety which enforces conviction 
on all honest men. What is wanted, tlien, 
is to inspire them with confidence in ttie 
safety of the work of reform ; this being 
lefFected, they will naturally become alert 
in its behalf. The understanding being 
carried, it yet remains to gain the heart. 

To place in a pleasing and amiable light 
the great political doctrines that are essen- 
tial to the safety of the country : to keep 
in active and perpetual remembrance the 
inseparable connection between sound po- 
litics and sound morality : to reduce all the 
questions that arise out of the public events 
of the day to mere questions of right and 
wrong, to be decided correctly by, the 
same conscience that tells a man it is cri- 
minal to deceive, to steal, or to murder : 
to assure the timid and doubting, that or- 
der and social security may continue to 
exist, although abuses are abolished, are 
the objects, to the attainment of which we 
shall chiefly direct our exertions. That 
the people are not now represented in Par- 
liament as the constitution enacts, is prov- 
ied by the arguments of those who oppose 
aiiy alteration it» this respect : for all of 
them that mean any thing rest on maiims 
which, hovyever plausible in themselves, 
are utterly irreconcilcable with both the 
letter and tlie spirit of the constitution. A 
jeforiij in the expenditure of the public 
mbney is loudly called for by the coridl- 
tioh of the country ; and that great sav- 
log* can be made without disgracing the 
national character, or abandoning the na- 
tiOvai interests, is evident to the common- 
^t observation. On these two subjects, 
then, it may be expected that we shall be 
frequent and plain in our observations. 

But we are anxious that the newspaper 
press shall distinguish itself more than it 
Jias hitherto done, by a strict attention to 
matters which some would cM purely fit- 
Ivtircfieal : which are, however, intimate- 
ly united with the political prosperity of 
any country, and most of all of that coun- 
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try whose political institutions derive the 
greater part of their practical ejieacy from 
the healthy state of the public mind. 
There is nothing that more requires a vi- 
gilant watch over it, on the part of those 
who undertake the arduous task of direct- 
ing national sentiment, with a view to pro- 
ducing national improvement, than the in- 
fluence on public measures, of what, for 
want of a better phrase, may be termed 
profctsional hab'tU, These we may almost 
daily see, not Only deadening tne moral 
sense, but actually stultifying the judg- 
ment, when men are called upon to give 
opinions on subjects connected with their 
particular conditions or pursuits, ■' Mis- 
press Cole, we ail know, was' a most reli- 
gious and respectable lady ; but it happen- 
ed that, pnfcsiionatltj, she was a^procuress 
and a dram-drinker. However edifying, 
therefore, her moral precepts might be on 
most of the duties of life, her ideas on the 
obligations to sobriety and chastity, were 
to be accepted with some grains of reserve. 
In like manner, when a Lord Chief Justice 
displays a zeal approaching to ferocity, in 
opposing any advance to improvement in 
our laws ; when he Vfithstands all attempts 
to humanize our criminal code, although 
great part of it is now become utterly null, 
because the feelings of the present age 
shudder at giving full effect to the vindic- 
tive spirit, arising from theignorance of past 
times ; when he sturdily maintaitfS the im- 
propriety of altering a practice, which he 
cannot defend as it exists, it becomes very 
necessary for us to recollect that liis Lord- 
ship is a laivyer : a circumstance, that in- 
stead of giving value lo his opinions oa 
legal matters, unless they merge in mere 
technicalities of practice, ought to induce 
us to receive them' with much distrust. 
Tjake his Lordship out of the hazy atmo- 
sphere of the Courts, he immediately sees 
with distinctness, and looks about him 
with a comprehensiveness of view like o- 
ther men of his period. He~ will not set 
about to build a boiise on the plan which 
was in vogue with our ancestors, nor will 
he regulate his table by tlieir bills of fare. 
In chemistry and astronomy : in naviga- 
tion a(id ia agriculture : in medicine and 
in literature, he acknowledges the impor- 
tance of those improvements which increas- 
ed experience, an^ advanced^ taste hare 
brought about. In lavi, however, he is 
sensible of nothing but the weight of pre- 
cedent, and the consequence Is, that we 
are burthened with an accumulation ef 
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rules, that, perhaps, were never very use- 
ful, and which aii alcercd state of things 
has rendered absurd as well as prejudicial. 
What we have said of lawyers will apply 
generally. Those who are conversant 
with military arrangements, who are oc- 
cupied, in whatever department, with the 
detail of war, who are accustomed to think 
of the human species but as instrument* 
of power in the hands of their rulers, will 
talk of sacking and burning cities, of 
spreading desolation and carnage, of call- 
ing out new levies to supply fresh food 
for slaughter, as matters of philosophical 
as well as political propriety, essential to 
the glory of our nature, and altogether 
ornamental of the character of rational 
man. It will be a leading object with the 
publication now announced, to explode 
these and other mischievous fancies arising 
from professional prejudices ; and to en- 
deavour to call into play the increased 
knowledge which distinguishes the present 
xra, in order to oppose the perpctuatic.n 
of error, and to promote the welfare and 
happiness of mankind, by improving their 
institutions and modes oi thinking. 

Sometliing has been said in a former part 
,oi this address, as if we shbuld be solicit- 
ons to preserve a quiet and moderate tone 
in our discussiojis ; but it seems necessary 
to explain, that this only refers to matters 
ou which a 'jirtiims difference of opinion 
n^ay exist. Some pcrsojis, for instance, 
dcabt, whether Parliamentary Reform 
f iioiiUl he carried quite so far as the point 
to wliicli olhcrs would wibt> to extend it: 
urac, while they anxiousfy wish for the 
rcfsation of war, profess that they do not 
fcc how we can attempt to make peace ; 
while others are impatient to instantly 
open a nfgociiiiioii. Such differences of 
opinion in politics may exist consistently 
iviih himniv in both p;u-iici> ; and therefore 
it evinces bad policy as well as bad taste, 
ill a Jifiirnalist, to treat as enemies all who 
do not precisely think with liim, relatii'e to 
such nie:i3ure5 as the above. 'I'his error 
t\e tr'ist we shall never fall into : but a 
pt:rtion of spirit and intrepidity is wanted 
in the pubJie writer of tlie present day, 
tvhen callc)jj to touch on the vices of courts 
engendering national mischief j On the a- 
b'.ises of judicial, or other power, operat- 
itiig to ttic injury of virtuo-is indi-»iduals, 
and thtoujfh them to the injury of morals ; 
on the corruption of men ii. jjli in rank and 
station, tending to the impoverishmeiit and 
disgrace of the country. 

foreigu pcHtics Itave not yet been re- 



ferred to ; and it does not seem necessary 
to say much on a subject which is in its 
nature extremely uncertain. In our re- 
marks, suggested by the intelligence of 
the weak, and when called upon to allude 
to the rulers and governments of other na- 
tions, we trust it will be seeji, that we 
do not lose our love for liberty in behalf 
of a tyranriical enemy, or of a tyrannical 
ally. 

It has already been stated, that our pub- 
lication will contain Essays on general sub- 
jects, and criticism, as well as political 
disquisitions. The limits of a prospectus, 
which we have almost overstepped, will 
not permit us to enlarge on this part of 
our plan. It may, however, be necessary 
to observe, that we have it in eontempla- ■ 
lion to render this department of our Jour- 
nal one of its principal features. 

The literature, the morals, and the man- 
ners of the day, will occupy regularly a 
portion of our attention : in short, it will 
be our aim to render our publication a sort 
of mtyvlng Pantrama^ showing the ** body," 
and " form and pressure" of the time, and 
presenting, in the succession in which they 
arise, all objects of public interest, and at! 
events that can in any way be applied t* 
purposes of improvement. 

REVIEW. 

Defects of the Eni^lish I^aws and Tri- 
bunals; by George Ensor, Esq. 

( Continued from last number^ page 61.^ 

This indefatigable writer, who so use- 
fully attempts to instruct, and proves 
himself, " by the end t)f being, to have 
been," rises with his subject in considera- 
tions on tite strong instances of despotism, 
exemplified in the law of libel, and as the 
ciisis of our fate more nearly approaches, 
increases in energy, and strength of ex- 
pression. Take the following examples. 

" Among the broad pleasantries of the 
law, is the assertion, that truth is a libel. 

" This rare dogma of the bench makes 
its approaches in a goodly show. The 
party forsooth is not to judge in his own 
cause, and a libel tends to disturb the pub- 
lic peace. Bur it is rather unl»ppy for the 
latter reason, that though the truth of 
writings may not be justified, the truth of 
words may. Yet public tranquillity is 
much more liable to be disturbed by words 
than writings, for the latter can scarcely 
ever afford a provocation for sud.dcn vto- 



